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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF HENRY HULL. 
Continued from page 595. 

My father built a fulling-mill, in order to fur- 
nish me with employment, and with a view of 
having me instructed in the business, engaged a 
man who understood it; but there being little 
opportunity of choice, the person he hired was 
very objectionable in point of morals, and I was 
greatly exposed in his company. He was, how- 
ever, soon dismissed, and I was thrown into 
other company. The man who next took the 
§ mill, had an interest in the proceeds of my la- 






























to learn the business. His unwillingness to per- 
mit my attendance at week-day meetings, was 
the only difficulty I met with from him. 

The practice of employing immoral or irreli- 
gious persons in families where there are young 
children, is often attended with very injurious 
consequences to their tender minds. Parents who 
are desirous of training up their offspring in the 
fear of the Lord, should exercise great care as 
regards those they employ. I well, remember 
the corrupting conversations and conduct of some 
who were engaged in my father’s business, when 
he was altogether ignorant of what was passing. 
The sons of farmers who are left to labor with 
the workmen, without the presence of their pa- 
rents, are in a particular manner exposed to con- 
tamination, many of that class being of the low- 
eat grade, and hardened in wickedness. It is 
no less important that in the education of chil- 
dren, suitable teachers should be sought for. 
Greatly have the children, in many parts of the 
country, suffered from the want of this care ; too 
many being more anxious to obtain a teacher at 
* low rate, than to get one of good character, 
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whose services may cost a little more; and hence 
some persons, who would rank among the dregs 
of mankind, have been entrusted with the over- 
sight and tuition of tender children.* One of this 
description, who had been a soldier in the Brit- 
ish army, was employed in the neighborhood 
where I lived, and from him I derived much of 
my small share of school learning. 

While at work one evening in the cloth-mill, 
with the aforesaid person, word was sent to me, 
that my father wished me to come to the house. 
I immediately went, and found several Friends 
there, who proposed a religious opportunity with 
the family. When I found what I was wanted 
for, I felt disturbed in my mind, that my father 
should call me from my work, upon, what I then 
thought, such a trifling occasion, and I could 
scarcely speak pleasantly to the Friends. But 
soon after we sat down together, the power of 
Truth spread over us, and the Friends were en- 
abled to speak so plainly to my situation, that 
my spirit was broken into tenderness, and when 
I left the house tears flowed from my eyes. Re- 
flecting om the solicitude of my dear father for 
my everlasting welfare, and on the goodness of 


bor, and kept me very closely at work, early and | the Ancient of days, in that he did not leave me 
late, to which I quietly submitted, being desirous | jn the hardened state of mind I was in, when I 


went into the room, my heart was humbled; and 
I entered into solemn covenant with the Lord, 
that if he would pass by my offences, I would en- 
deavor to be mindful of his favors and walk more 
worthily. At another time, my mother reproy- 
ing me for levity, I replied to her in rather un- 
handsome terms, at which I saw she was grieved. 
This affected me much, so that I wept to think 
how thoughtless I was, fearing I should be cast 
off by the Almighty, for my ingratitude to her 
who had done so much for me. 

From the time of the aforementioned oppor- 
tunity in the family, the work of religion seemed 
to take root in my mind. I could not take the 
liberties [ had formerly done in vain and idle 
conversation, but seriousness covered my mind 
for many months, and | was glad when the meet- 
ing day came. I remembered my former cove- 
nants, and wept in secret at the remembrance of 





*The condition of common country schools, preced- 
ing and during the time of the revolutionary war, was 
unquestionably very low. Though they may yet ad- 
mit of much improvement, they have certainly risen 
greatly in their general character since that time. 
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how often [ had broken them. Frequently, 
in the silent hours of night, when all nature 
seemed slumbering, I sat ruminating on my sad 
situation, thinking no poor mortal was so miser- 
able as myself. Yet 1 had none but myself to 
blame for it, knowing I had very often been fa- 
vored with the sweet incomes of heavenly love, 
which [ had slighted, running after the follies 
incident to youth. At other seasons, the Beloved 
of souls was pleased to renew the offers of his 
love in my heart, and I was filled with joy and 
rejoicing. Thus I continued through the time 
of my apprenticeship, which being expired, I 
undertook the management of the business my- 
self, diligently attending meetings, sometimes 
walking four miles over the mountain ; and I was 
often much comforted while we sat together, and 
could return to my employment rejoicing. 

At the age of about twenty years, he was 
united in marriage with Sarah Hallock, a virtu- 
ous young woman, who proved to be a valuable 

ner. 

For nearly two years after our marriage, I was 
greatly tried with a spirit of unbelief, and some- 
times was near giving up to close in therewith, 
but being blessed with a pious wife, she proveda 
true help-mate, to me, both in my religious pro- 
gress and in the cares of life. Few men have 


been more blessed in this respect than I was. 
In the year 1786, I began to keep a diary, and 
although it is written in much simplicity, yet I 
feel disposed to transcribe some parts of it, to 
show the deep exercises and conflicts of spirit I 


passed through. I was often impressed with a 
belief, that I should have to stand forth as a pub- 
lic advocate for the cause of Truth, and at times 
the flowings of Gospel love so filled my heart, 
that I seemed as if I could not hold my peace ; 
yet when the Divine intimations pointed thereto 
in our religious meetings, I withstood them, 
which brought darkness over my mind. The fol- 
lowing extracts are taken from the diary, viz: 
1786, third month 16th. This day I have en- 
tered my twenty-second year. I have not been 
duly sensible of the favors of the Lord to me, 
and at times a fear fills my mind, that if he should 
cut the thread of my life, and number me with 
the silent dead, I should not be admitted among 
the blessed. Great indeed are my trials, but my 
faith is renewed, that the grace of God is suffi- 
cient for me. May I love the Lord more, and be 
thankful for the least of all his manifold favors. 
17th. At our Monthly Meeting, the advice 
given by a ministering Friend to those under 
trial, was, that they should patiently wait and 
quietly hope. O that I may be one of the num- 
ber of those who do so. I hope the time will 
come, when I shall serve the Lord with all my 
mind and all my strength, and not fear man. 
May I more and more come to know myself, and 
how to conduct before the Lord. 
Fifth month 11th. This day renewed my reso- 
lution to serve the Lord my God. But what are 


| do right. 
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all my resolutions! now as fresh and lively as 
the flower in the field ; to-morrow, withered and 
faded away! Thus it has been with me for years; 
at times filled with heavenly love, then poor, ah, 
poor indeed, even when my desires have been to 
Art thou, O my soul, serving a hari 
master? No, this state of poverty is the result 
of my disobedience. I have partaken of too many 
mercies to think the Lord is a hard master. He 
is a God full of compassion. 

24th. When attending our Yearly Meetingat 
Westbury, on Long Island, about one hundred 
miles from home, I heard of a melancholy acci- 
dent which had occurred in our neighborhood, 
by the explosion of gunpowder, killing a Friend 
and injuring other persons. The remembrance 
of my dear wife and child, and the reflections on 
this sad event, raised fervent desires, that I and 
my family may so live as not to fear death. 0, 
Lord God Almighty, I pray thee, in the riches 
of thy mercy, lay thy hand upon me, for I have 
need of thy help; without thee I can do nothing 
I long to be in thy hand, that I may serve and 
worship thee acceptably. 

In the autumn of this year, I penned the fol- 
lowing remarks, the exact date I cannot nov 
give, it being mislaid. 

Of late I have suffered much, for not giving 
up publicly to advocate the the cause of Truth. 
It was the cross I stumbled at, reasoning myself 
into the conclusion that I was the least qualified 
of any that ever appeared in meetings, and that 
the work was too great for me. I thought I hal 
rather die than give up to it, and thus darknes 
covered my mind, and I was ready to conclude | 
had been under a delusion in thinking myself 
called to the work. But through the renewed 
mercy of my God, I was enabled to say that | 
truly loved him, and was desirous to serve him; 
and after a close conflict of spirit, I covenante 
that I would give up and be obedient, if the com- 
mand was again given forth. But when I came 
to meeting and saw my former young companions 
a fear seized me, and I again gave way to rev 
soning, so that I returned home in great distres 
of mind. 

A few weeks after this, as I sat in meeting, 
during the fore part of it, I seemed quite insev- 
sible of any good, and found it hard work to keep 
from falling asleep, a trial unusual with me; 
when a Friend stood up and spoke of the situ: 
tion of the children of Israel, in their journey 
through the wilderness, showing that throug 
disobedience, many fell and perished. Suddenly 
a voice intelligible to my inward ear, soundedit 
my soul, as if it were the voice of man, saying 
“Thou art in great danger of being lost in thy 
rebellion.” Great, indeed, was the consternatia 
I was thrown into; a trembling seized my fram 
which I endeavored to hide, but could not, am 
Friends who sat near me noticed my situatio 
In this awfully awakened state, the language 4 
my heart was, “Lord, do what thou wilt wi" 
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me, I am willing—Come life, or come death, I 
will give up all for thy sake, and to be received 
again into thy favor.” And the Lord, who is not 
slow to hear, nor yet in showing mercy, con- 
descended to appear as a morning without clouds, 
comforting my mind in an extraordinary manner 
with his love, and spreading over it a sweet calm. 
Then I saw clearly that it was required of me to 
kneel down and publicly acknowledge the good- 
ness and the invincible power of God, which 
causes the tall cedars to bend and the sturdy 
oaks to bow; and being fully sensible of the 
| mercy of God from the love which then filled 
my heart, I was made willing, and falling upon 
my knees, uttered with an audible voice, a few 
sentences te the above import. Oh! then, inex- 
pressibly precious, yes inconceivable to the na- 
tural man, was the ushering in of peace and joy 
to my mind. Language is insufficient to set forth 
the sweet serenity I partook of for several days ; 
it seemed as though I had become the inhabitant 
of another world, and left all my sorrows and per- 
plexities behind me. My work was pleasant, 
more so than ever before, and I now concluded 
I had got to the end of my toilsome journey 
through the wilderness, and had entered the 
heavenly Canaan. But, alas! I found I had only 
just entered on a field of arduous labor, and had 
greater trials yet to endure than any I had here- 
tofore known. Notwithstanding the marvellous 
display of Divine power that humbled and brought 
me into obedience, and the peace that followed 


my submission, I again got into rcasoning and 

lost the enjoyment I had known, even that peace 

which the world can neither give nor take away. 
(To be continued.) 


EDWARD BURROUGH. 


Edward Burrough, born in the county of West- | 


moreland, about the year 1635, of honest pa- 
rents, was in his childhood ripe in“ knowledge, 
and did far excel many of his years. Grey hairs 
were upon him when but a youth, and he was 
inelinable to the best things and the nearest way 
of worship according to the scriptures, aecompa- 
nying the best men. His natural disposition 
was bold and manly, dexterous and fervent, and 
what he took in hand, he did with his might. 
Loving. courteous, merciful, and easy to be en- 
treated ; he delighted in conference, and reading 
of the holy scriptures. 

When it pleased God to visit his people in the 
north of England, this servant of Christ was car- 
ly called, viz., in the year 1652, when about 
seventeen years of age. He was sent forth by 
the Spirit of the Lord to preach the everlasting 
gospel, repentance, conversion, salvation and 
remission of sins, in the name and power of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Saviour of mankind ; and 
was an able minister of the glad tidings of sal- 
vation. In most parts of England, and through 
Ireland several times, and in Scotland and Flan- 
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ders, his ministry was made effectual by the 
mighty power of God, in turning many thousands 
from darkness to light; for as he began early, 
so he labored much in the heat of the day, break- 
ing up rough places, and unfilled ground, and 
often walked as it were among briars and thorns, 
which scratched, picked, and tore with great op- 
position. But he broke through them all, not 
regarding the opposition, and the sufferings he 
met with, for the good of souls. 

His industry in the Lord’s way was very 
great, he seldom having many hours repose, 
making the Lord’s work his whole business, not 
taking so much liberty as to spend one week to 
himself, about any outward occasion, in ten years; 
and it was his grief if any opportunity was miss- 
ed in doing good. He was a man of no great 
learning, which men so much admire, yet he had 
the tongue of the learned, having had experience 
of the work of God in many conditions, so that 
he could speak a word in due season, to the un- 
derstandings and consciences of all men with 
whom he had converse, for his words adminis- 
tered grace to the hearer. 

At the age of nineteen, in the year 1654, he 
came up to London, and was one of the first who 
preached in that city, and great opposition he 
met with there; but God made his ministry 
effectual to the conversion of hundreds. He 
continued about London very much, at times, 
between eight and nine years, speaking of the 
things of the kingdom of God. His heart was 
much drawn towards London, and he often said, 
when suffering came for the gospel’s sake, ‘I can 
freely go to that city, (i. e. London,) and lay 
down my life for a testimony of that truth which 
I have declared through the power and spirit of 
God.’ 

In the year 1662, visiting friends in the city 
of Bristol, he took his leave, and said to many, 
‘Iam going up to the city of London to suffer 
among Friends in that place.’ A little after his 
return to the said city, he was taken from a 
meeting of the people called Quakers, at the Bull 
and Mouth meeting house, by soldiers under the 
command of Sir Richard Brown, mayor, and 
committed to Newgate by the said mayor, not 
for evil doing, but for testifying to the name of 
the Lord Jesus, and for the worship of God. 
There he lay in prison with six or seven score 
Friends more, upon the same account, many of 
them being shut up among felons in nasty places; 
aud for want of prison room they grew weak, 
sickened, and died, among whom this young man 
was one ; his sickness increasing upon him daily, 
though in much patience he was carried through 
all. 

He was in prayer often, both day and night, 
saying at one time, ‘I have hada testimony of 
the Lord’s love to me from my youth, and my 
heart hath been given up todo hiswill. I have 
preached the gospel freely in this city, and have 
often given up my life for the gospel’s sake. 
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Lord, rip open my heart, and see if it be not 
right before thee.’ Another time he said, ‘There 
lies no iniquity at my door; but the presence of 
the Lord is with me, and his life I feel justifies 
me.’ Afterwards he said to the Lord, ‘Thou 
hast loved me from my birth, and I have loved 
thee from my cradle, and from my youth unto 
this day, and have served thee faithfully in my 
generation.’ 

He spoke to Friends that were about him to 
live in love and peace, and love one another ; and 
said, ‘The Lord takes the righteous from the 
evil to come :’ and prayed for his enemies and 
mca and said, ‘Lord, forgive Richard 

rown who imprisoned me.” Again he said, 
‘Though this body of clay must turn to dust, yet 
I have this testimony, that I have served God in 
my generation ; and that spirit which hath lived, 
and acted, and ruled in me, shall yet break forth 
in thousands.’ In the morning before he depart- 
ed, being sensible of his death, he said, ‘ Now 
my soul and spirit is centered in its own being 
with God, and this form of person must return 
from whence it was taken.’ And after a little 
season, he gave up the ghost, as a martyr for the 
word of God, and testimony of Jesus. 

He was born in 1635, began to preach 1652, 
and died 1662, of whose written labors there is 
a volume printed, containing almost nine hun- 
bred pages in folio.— Piety Promoted. 


MAINE LAW ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A correspondent of the ‘ Portland Journal” 
communicates the following facts—worth read- 
ing: 

Not long since I fell in company with an old 
acquaintance, a clergyman from P. , New 
Hampshire. He spoke of the influence of the 
Maine Law over the rumseller, and over the most 
hopeless drinker. A man lived at N. B. in the 
State of Maine, who owned considerable property, 
and yet kept a low grog shop. It was his uni- 
form habit to sell a hogshead of ram every month, 
regularly, and sometimes in three weeks. He 
was, moreover, his own customer. He would sell 
enough to others to furnish his own drinks free, 
and make a profitable business besides. He was 
as sure to get well “over the bay,” himself 
pretty early every day. But he would manage 
so as not to make any foolish bargains while in 
this state of intoxication, and thus held on to his 

roperty. He would sometimes shamefully abuse 

is wife andchildren. He was, withal, a staunch 
democrat. So, as soon as the Law was passed, 
he said, “I am for order; though I may not like 
the law, so long as it is the law of the land, lam 
bound to obey it and shall obey it.”” The word 
had gone forth—he stopped selling ; shut up his 
shop at once; moved on to a farm which he 
owned a little way from the village, encouraged 
his family te go to church, said it was not best 
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to depend upon hire, so he bought a pew for them 
and went with them himself ; became a different 
man, and his family became one of the happiest 
of families. Had it not been for the passage of 
the Maine Law, in all human probability, this 
man would never have changed Ris course ; and 
nine chances to one he would have found a 
drunkard’s grave. 

Another family moved from Maine to P—~, 
New Hampshire, some twenty years ago. The 
husband and father was a hard drinker. He 
grew worse and werse ; in the midst of new and 
dissolute companions, he drank up all he could 
earn. After a year or two at their new home, 
the wife and mother, an industrious, economical 
and virtuous woman, said to her husband one 
day, “ You may have all your own wages, and if 
you will, you may drink them up, only you shall 
not ask me for my earnings, nor interfere with 
my plans. My mind is made up! I will agree 
to meet my own expenses, and support the chil- 
dren, if you will only support yourself, or let me 
alone. Yea, more, | will take boarders and try 
to save a little every year.” The man was rather 
pleased with the resoluteness and calculation of 
his better half. The bargain was made and faith. 
fully kept. The husband was true to his part, 
and more especially the first clause. The wife 
succeeded in laying up about a hundred dollars 
annually from her hard earned wages, for sixteen 
successive years. ‘Then she bought her a little 
place, paying down for it in the saved money. 
About this time the Maine Law passed in our 
own State. “ Now,” said the wife to her husband, 
“Tam going back with my children to live un- 
der this Maine Law, there to bring up my family; 
and you may go with me—I should like to have 
you—provided, you will behave yourself as you 
ought. Iam going to sell my place here, and 
buy a little farm down in Maine, and you shall 
take care of it, and it shall be yours, ¢/ you will 
only keep sober.’ Again the bargain was made. 
The husband was delighted with the change. He 
was now away from temptation. The ne 
was rolled off; he reformed. The family were 
happy and once more went to church together. 
That was about two years ago. This man has 
had only one fit of intoxication since. Then he 
went back to P: , Was surrounded by his old 
companions and temptations ; and was beastly 
drunk every day for a week. He got sick and 
ashamed of such a course ; hurried home, s0l- 
emnly affirming he would never go to P—— 
again. He has done nobly since, and now he is 
one of the strongest of the strong Maine Law men. 
He knows that this Law has done him and his 
family more good than any other measure devised. 

Portland, April 3, 1854. T. 


Better say nothing, than not to the purpose. 
And to speak pertinently, consider both what 1s 
fit, and when it is fit to speak.—W. PEnn. 
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THE WAR PRINCIPLE ESSENTIALLY ILLEGAL. 


I shall restrict my observations to one point, 
namely, the principle of armed negotiations, 
which unhappily prevailsat present so extensively 
in the intercourse of nations. 

When we look a nation in the face, and speak 
to it, we address it as a Government. In that 


| capacity it moves and acts at home and abroad. 


We see in it the embodiment of legislation, the 
administration of the law. It personates a Su- 
preme Court of Justice, to which every indivi- 
dual is amenable ; aye, more than this—to which 
the State itself is amenable—its sovereign, its 
President, its parliament, its judges. The most 
absolute monarch in Europe would hardly ven- 
ture to appropriate to himself the vineyard or the 
windmill of the humblest subject, without com- 
pensation or leave. The Queen of England would 
hesitate even to close a footpath across a royal 
domain, which had been trod by successive gen- 
erations of the people. Every Government re- 
a and enforces the common law of the 
uman conscience. 


Thus, under all Governments, it is not only a 
recognised principle of equity, but probably an 


established law of the land, that all commercial 
| transactions, all compacts or agreements beween 


individuals, are “ null and void,” if it can be 
proved that one of the contracting parties was 
under personal fear of the other, restricted in the 


| exercise of his free will in signing the agreement. 


The justice of this principle is so self-evident, 
| that it enacts itself into a law in every civilized 
society, and may be found even among the un- 
civilized barbarians. The Governments of Chris- 
tendom make the validity of these transactions 
depend upon the proof or presumption, that the 
negotiation and ratification were the acts of a 


sane mind and perfectly free will. This is a 
positive law, which these Governments not only 
enforce but obey, in their transactions with their 
subjects, with the same homage to its authority, 
as if it were the statute of a Supreme Court of 
Nations. Before this august law of equity, all 
distinctions and disparities of rank disappear, to 
a certain extent, as they do before the Throne of 
Eternal Justice. The State descends to an equal 
footing with its humblest subject. When the 
powerful sovereign of Prussia wished to incorpor- 
ate with his royal domain the site of a windmill, 
owned by an humble subject, he descended to a 
complete parity with him before this law. For, 
when the miller stood out against his royal over- 
ture, he went to law with him before their legal 
tribunal, and he was beaten; he lost his case. 
And that windmill to this day strikes out its bold 
arms manfully at the Palace of Sans Souci, in 
the triumph of this sublime principle of equity, 
and as a standing monument of a homage to that 
principle which is still regarded by every royal 
occupant of that Palace as ranking among the 
first honors of the Prussian Crown. 
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Such is the principle of equity and justice 
which every Government in Christendom has 
enacted into a positive law. Now, if the practice 
of an “ Armed Negotiation” between Govern- 
ments is not an aggravated violation of this prin- 
ciple and law of justice, what is the object of 
this proceeding ? What but a demonstration of 
physical force, intended to overawe the free voli- 
tion of one or both the negotiating parties ; to 
compel more favorable terms by the presence of 
armies and navies? If we may use such a term, 
what is the policy of that fundamental principle 
of equity upon which all valid transactions be- 
tween individuals are based? It is, that the 
parties shall negotiate, not orly in the exercise 
of unbiassed free will, but in good will, for their 
mutual and equal advantage ; that the treaty or 
agreement naay be ratified by permanent satisfac- 
tion. Yet we have statesmen, diplomatists, and 
conductors of public journals, and men of every 
talent and position, who advocate the support of 
large armies and navies, on the ground that they 
compel favorable terms in negotiating treaties 
with foreign powers! To such an extent has this 
policy and practice perverted the moral percep- 
tions of men of intelligence, that, at the conclu- 
sion of such a treaty, they exult aloud in expres- 
sions like these, ‘ We never should havewecured 
such favorable terms, had it not been for our 
army or navy?’ And these are favorable terms! 
and these are the conditions of an arrangement 
between Governments embodying and personat- 
ing law! But the partisans of this policy admit 
the precarious tenure of obligations imposed and 
assumed under these circumstances. They vir- 
tually concede, that the advantages obtained by 
a demonstration of brute force, must be retained 
by it; that treaties made in the threatening pre- 
sence of armies and navies, render armies and 
navies necessary to enforce and perpetuate their 
authority.—Elihu Burritt. 


AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION. 


Apsrracts oF Papers.—Dr. J. Lawrence 
Smith, of Louisville, Ky., read portions ofa paper 
on the Meteoric Stones, with an account of some 
recently discovered. 


Mereoric Srones.—He exhibited several 
small meteorites, and some large ones. A frag- 
ment of one in his possession he showed, of which 
the whole body weighed over 60 pounds. It was 
found in Tazewell county, Tennessee. A large 
one from Saltillo, Mexico, lay on the table, weigh- 
ing 260 pounds. 

Mr. Bartlett (Boundary Commissioner) had 
described to him one specimen, which weighed 
600 pounds, and its greatest length was five feet. 
These bodies are composed principally of nickel- 
iferous iron with portions of cobalt, copperas, 
copper and phosphorus. The iron generally 
amounts to 95 parts out of a hundred. But in 
all meteorites we find one combination of these 
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constituents, namely: Schreibosite, of which there 
are no natural specimens on earth. 

OriGIN oF MeTgoric Stongs.—It was long 
supposed that these bodies were identified with 
the shooting stars, but that error was of easy de- 
monstration. Forin all the periodically return- 
ing occasion of shooting stars, there is not a case 
on record where the fall of a meteoric stone has 
accompanied them. Then we can obtain the ele- 
vation of the shooting stars, and withcut difficul- 
ty learn their velocity. They are often far be- 
yond the circle of our atmosphere, and travel at 
the rate of sixteen miles asecond, while we know 
that nothing ean revolve around the earth at a 
swifter rate than five miles a second. Shooting 
stars then are cosmic bodies, revolving around 
the sun as a centre. They are self-luminous too. 
But meteoric stones could not strike the earth in 
their fall, coming at the rate of sixteen miles ase- 
cond, without producing very different impres- 
sions from what are recorded of their fall. Nor 
can these stones be self-luminous in our atmos- 
phere. They are of heavy iron. They cannot 
be mere connections of nebulous matter, as some 
have maintained. They bave not the form that 
nebulous matter would assume on condensing. | 
Evidently, then, they are not identical with shoot- 


ing stars. | 


They are not of terrestrial origin. The num- 


ber of those who think that they are, is too limit- 

ed to require a set refutation of that theory. 
Theyare not of atmospheric origin, aggregated | 

from different directions, hardened like hail, 


though from different causes. Their form for- 
bids that suspicion. Whence then are they? 

Dr. Smith evidently accepted the “ lunar the- 
ory.” They were masses thrown off with great 
force from the moon, revolving around that body 
until in the great eccentricity of their orbits, | 
they fall within the circle of our atmosphere ; 
once within which, and with velocity greatly re- 
tarded, our earth becomes their centre. They 
may be thrown out from the craters of volcanoes 
a long time ago, and been thousands of years re- 
volving before their orbit brought them in con- 
tact with our sphere. Laplace and Cerago, who 
once held this theory, gave it up, but were com- 
pelled to do so or surrender another belief of 
theirs, that they are identical with shooting stars. 
One twentieth of the surface of the moon is vol- 
canic, and if the craters, as revealed by the tele- 
scope, are only in the usual proportion to the 
height and depth of the volcanoes, there need 
be no doubt that they have sufficient ejecting 
force to hurl large masses of volcanic matter to 
immense distances. Remember, beside, that the 
attracting power of the Moon is but one-sixth 
that of the Earth, and that bodies thrown from 
its surface experience in Consequence but one- 
sixth the retarding foree they would have when 
thrown from the Earth’s surface. 

Look again at the constitution of the meteor- 
ite,—made up principally of pure iron. It came 
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evidently from some place where there is little 
or no oxygen. Now the moon has no atmosphere, 
and no water on its surface, or we should find it 
out by its refracting power. There is no oxygen 
there then. Hurled from the moon, these bodies 
—these masses of almost pure iron—would flame 
in the sun like polished steel, and on reaching 
our atmosphere would burn in its oxygen until 
a black oxide coated it; and this we find to be 
the case with all our meteorites—the black color 
is only an external covering. 

Dr. Smith presented these views with much 
clearness, directness and earnestness. The room 
was crowded throughout the delivery, and 
nothing but an oppressive want of time prevent- 
ed an interesting debate from ‘following it.— 
American and Gazette. 


ATTRACTIONS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Not long since there occurred in the Polyne- 
sian Islands a striking illustration of the attrac- 
tions which Christianity, as a pioneer of peace, 
has for even the most benighted and barbarous. 
The inhabitants of one of the Marquesan Islands, 
being seourged by their bloody feuds, had heard 
a vague rumor of what it had done for the Sand- 
wich Islands; and one of their chiefs came in 
person to beg for Christian teachers. They had 
‘somehow got the idea, that Christianity would 
put a stop to the wars almost constantly waged 
among the tribes of his nation, and hence his 
earnest desire to have its doctrines communicated 
to them.”’—Advocate of Peace. 


SACRIFICE OF LIFE IN THE WAR oF 1793. 


In the Westminister Review for June, 1844, 
were the following remarks in a review of Ali- 
son’s History of Europe :—“ It appears from au- 
thentic documents which Mr. Alison has collect- 
ed, that from the commencement to the close of 
the revolutionary wars, the levies of soldiers in 
France exceeded four millions, and that not less 
than three millions of these, on the lowest calcu- 
lations, perished in the field, the hospitals, and 
the bivouac. If to these we add, as we unques- 
tionably must, at least an equal number out of 
the ranks of their antagonists, it is clear that 
not lessthan six millions of human beings perish- 
ed in warfare in the course of twenty years, in 
the very heart of civilised Europe, at the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century of the 
Christian era. But even these stupendous num- 
bers give no adequate conception of the destruc- 
tion of human life directly consequent on the 
wars of the Revolution and the Empire. We 
must add the thousands, who perished from want, 
outrage, and exposure, and the hundreds of thous- 
ands subsequently swept away by the ravages 0! 
that pestilence which took its rise amid the re- 
treat from Russia, and the crowded garrisons of 
the campaign of 1813, and for several years af 
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terwards desolated in succession every country 
in Europe. And even when we have summed 
up and laid before us in all the magnitude of 
figures, the appalling destruction of human life 
here exhibited, we can still only gather a faint 
and remote conception of the sufferings and the 
evils inflicted by the awful scourge. Death in 
the field is among the smallest of the miseries of 
war ; the burned villages, the devastated harvests, 
the ruined commerce, the towns carried by as- 
sault, the feeble and the lovely massacred and 
outraged, grief, despair, and desolation carried 
into innumerable families ; these are among the 
more terrific visitations of military conflicts and 
the blackest of the crimes for which a fearful re- 
tribution will be one day exacted at the hands 
of those who have provoked, originated, or com- 
pelled them.” — Herald of Peace. 


OOMPARATIVE COST OF WAR AND OF MISSIONS. 


The American Board of Foreign Missons rep- 
resent, in their last annual report, the Sandwich 
Islands, where their missionary operations began 
about thirty years ago, as now christianized. 
“ A fourth part of the population are members, 
in regular standing, of Protestant churches. Not 
less than sixteen hundred new members were 
added to these churches the past year. In the 
same period, $24,000 were contributed in these 
churches for the support and propagation of the 
gospel. The language is reduced to writing, and 
The 


read by nearly a third part of the people. 
schools contain the great body of children and 
youth. The annual outlay for education, chiefl 

by the government, exceeds $50,000. Nearly 
two hundred millions of pages have been issued 
from the press in various works, making quite a 
respectable library, pre-eminent in which stands 


the Bible. The first article of the constitution 
promulgated by the king and chiefs in 1840, de- 
clares that “ all the laws of the island shall be in 
consistency with God’s law.” The laws and ad- 
ministration of the government, since that time, 
have been as consistent with this profession, to 
say the least, as those of any other Christian 
government. Mr. Lee, the chief justice of the 
Islands, in his report to the government, the 
present year, says, ‘ In no part of the world, are 
life and property more safe than in these Islands. 
Murders, robberies and the higher class of felo- 
nies are quite unknown here; and in city and 
country, we retire to our sleep conscious of the 
Most entire security. The stranger may travel 
from one end of the group to the other, over 
Mountains and through woods, sleeping in grass 
huts, unarmed, alone and unprotected, with any 
amount of treasure on his person, and with a 
tithe of the vigilance required in older and more 
civilized countries, go unrobbed of a penny, and 
unharmed in a hair. Where does the world af- 
ford a parallel of equal security ?” 


And how much has all this cost? The Mis- 
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sionary Society has “expended $817,383, the 
Bible Society, $41,500, and the Tract Society, 
$23,800 ; a total of $882,683; less than it costs 
to build a line-of-battle-ship, and keep it in ser- 
vice a year.” ‘There are in all christendom, 
nearly, if not quite, three thousand war-ships ; 
and yet, a nation has been civilized and christian- 
ized at an expense less than that of building one 
of these ships and keeping it in service a single 
year! All this by an average expenditure of 
less than $30,000, a year; while Christian Eu- 
rope alone spends for war purposes in peace, 
$1,000,000,000; more than thirty-three thou- 
sand times as much! Will not Christians ponder 
such facts ?—Advocate of Peace. 


JOHN FREEMAN, AN ALLEGED FUGITIVE. 


At page 40 of the current volume, an account 
was given of the arrest, under the character of a 
fugitive slave, of a highly respectable colored 
man named John Freeman, who resided at In- 
dianapolis. This man, notwithstanding ample 
security for his appearance was offered, was de- 
tained in jail at a heavy expense to himself, 
while his friends were in search of evidence to 
establish his freedom. Proof was at length ob- 
tained that the slave, in whose name Freeman 
was arrested, was then residing in Canada. 
Freeman was therefore set at liberty, but the 
expense incurred in procuring his liberation, ap- 
peats to have been about $1500. We find by 
the “Free Democrat,” published at Indianapo- 
lis, on the 11th of last month, that a suit, insti- 
tuted by Freeman against the claimant, for 
damages for false imprisonment, has been re- 
cently decided in the Marion Circuit Court, by 
the award of two thousand dollars and costs of 
suit, 


Tue Compass Untrust.—Public attention, 
says the “ London Examiner,” has been again 
drawn to another investigation instituted by the 
Marine Board at Liverpool, into the conduct of 
Captain Noble, of the late Tayleur, which ended, 
like the previous investigation, in pronouncing 
him entirely free from blame. He appears to 
have been a most skilful man ; his ship was not 
short-handed, nor in any good degree ill found, 
though she might not be quick in stays and might 
be long in wearing. He took every possible— 
at least customary—precaution with the com- 
passes : he examined them, he had the most skil- 
ful professional men to examine them, and the 
Board endorse his explanation. Nevertheless 
the compass is said to have been the real cause 
of the calamity. The “Times” adverts to a fact, 
not now noticed for the first time, but most im- 

rtant : 

Here follows the extraordinary part of the 
report : “ This Board would call particular at- 
tention to the fact that numerous instances have 
been brought under their consideration of com- 
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asses having proved greatly in error on board of 
th wood and iron ships while navigating the 
Irish Channel, and which deviation is not ac- 
counted for by any theory at present.’’ This is 
strange enough, but other instances are quoted of 
the like kind. On board of the Niagara, a wooden 
steamship, a change of four degrees occurred. 
The Teneriffe changed her magnetism in coming 
home a point anda half. Neither the principles 
of this important science, nor the details of prac- 
tice and of mechanical arrangements to provide 
against deviation, are at all fixed. There can be 
no reason for supposing that such irregularities 
are confined to the Irish Channel. If there, no 
doubt the same things occur at other portions of 
the earth’s surface. The result can be stated in 
a few words—the mariner’s compass is a most 
uncertain guide. Cannot our scientific men sug- 
gest a remedy ? 
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By a letter from Ireland we are informed, that 
the Yearly Meeting.of Dublin was attended by 
about five hundred Friends, including the men 
and women. The meeting, which commenced 
on the first of last month, continued in session 
five days, and terminated without a jar in word or 
feeling. But no particulars respecting their pro- 
ceedings have yet come to hand. 

We understand that our friends Eli and Sybil 
Jones, and their companions from Ireland, no- 
ticed in our last week’s number, arrived at New 
York in the Asia on the Ist inst. 


In our last number notice was given of the ex- 
citement produced at Boston by the arrest of an 
alleged fugitive slave, who was said to have es- 
caped from Alexandria, Virginia, and of thé death 
of a man in the contest. On the 2d instant the 
Commissioner gave his decision in favor of the 
claimant, and the man was conveyed to a vessel 
prepared to transport him to the region of slavery. 
So great was the excitement and manifested op- 
position to the surrender of the fugitive, that he 
was escorted to the boat by a military force said 
to amount to twelve hundred men. It appears 
that $1,200 were at one time demanded for the 
ransom of the slave, and that arrangements were 
made for the payment, but the ransom was sub- 
sequently refused. It is understood that the indig- 
nation manifested in the case was greatly in- 
creased by the passage of the Nebraska bill. If 
the law of 1850, for the reclamation of fugitive 


* This man was at first reported to have been shot, 


but it appeared from further exnmination, that he was 
stabbed. 
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slaves, can be enforced by no milder means than 
arming one portion of the free citizens of the 
North against another, we need no clearer eyi- 
dence of its unpopularity. It is quite time thata 
law so revolting to the feelings of our most libe- 
ral and enlightened citizens, and so degrading to 
the character of our government, was expunged 
from our statute book. 

In the 4th volume of the Review, at pages 496 
and 536, a suggestion was offered, whether asa 
matter of economy it would not be advisable to 
purchase, at the expense of the United States, 
such slaves as make their escape from the South 
and are found and identified in any of the free 
States. The enquiry was suggested by the case of 
Thomas Sims, whose recovery was said to involve 
an expense of more than $22,000, of which about 
$10,000 fell on the general government, and 
nearly an equal sum on the city of Boston. Of 
the expense incurrred in the case of Burns, the 
recent fugitive, it is not known that any reliable 
estimate has yet been made. Probably, when 
the items come to be collected, the amount will 
be more than double the expense of the Sims 
case. But even,this sum, large as it is, to be ap- 
plied to such a purpose, sinks into comparative 
insignificance when compared with the demorali- 
zing influence of such exhibitions as the court 
house and streets of Boston presented. To con- 
template an array of twelve hundred citizens of 
our boasted model republic, furnished with the 
instruments of slaughter, prepared at a moment’s 
warning to spread death and destruction among a 
promiscuous assemblage of their fellow citizens, 
whose offence arose primarily and principally 
from their abhorrence of slavery, must be painful 
to any feeling mind. Boston certainly is not the 
place where such a law as the government of the 
United States ought to enact, must be enforced at 
the point of the bayonet. 


But to revert to the pecuniary part of the ques- 
tion, let us soberly enquire whether a plan em- 
bracing the liquidation by purchase of the claims 
of the masters of fugitive slaves, is not worthy of 
grave and earnest attention. 

Though the constitutionality of the acts of 1793 
and 1850 for the reclamation of fugitive slaves is 
at best extremely questionable, and the right of 
the masters to any compensation for the escape 
of their alleged property, is, when tried by any 
just moral standard, worse than nugatory, yet the 
force arrayed in support of such claims, and the 
general acquiescence of the free States in such a 
construction of the federal Constitution, seem to 
render hopeless any prospect of resisting those 
claims by any other means than a compromise. 

Now it is essential to a just and permanent com- 
promise that it should involve no dereliction of 
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principle ; and in whatever light the possessors of 
slaves may regard them, the great mass of the 
citizens of the free States are unalterably convinc- 
ed of the intrinsic injustice of slavery. Hence every 
law which supports the system, however, or by 
whatever authority enacted, must be regarded by 
them as radically iniquitous. They may feel 
bound, as peaceable citizens, to submit to these 
laws, but cannot be readily convinced that their 
active support isa duty. Indeed, the supposition 
that our duty requires an active support of an un- 
righteous law, involves the conclusion, little less 
than blasphemous, that the Divine law may be 
superseded by human authority. Consequently 
a compromise to which the conscientious citizens 
of the free States can cordially agree, must not in- 
volve the delivery into slavery of any one found 
within their jurisdiction. Happily, the fulfilment 
of the obligation imposed by the 4th article of the 
constitution, if we regard the principle rather than 
the language, does not require the delivery of the 
person. According to the vocabulary of slave- 
holders, the slave is property; and the escaping 
slave, when found in a free State, is claimed as 
property. If claimed as owing a debt of service, 
that debt must be susceptible of calculation in 
dollars and cents ; or if claimed, as the fugitive 
slave always is, as property, the value of that pro- 
perty may be computed. If, then, in either case 
the value is fully paid, the obligation is answered. 

}f, then, instead of the law of 1850, or that of 
1793, an act was passed providing that whenever 
a fugitive slave legally held in that condition, was 
found in a free State, and clearly identified, an es- 
timate by a proper tribunal, of his market value 
should be made, and paid to the claimant out of 
the treasury of the Union, the spirit of the consti- 
tutional compromise would be preserved. The 
treasury of the Union would probably be less 
drained than by the cost of delivery under the 
existing law ; the feelings of the people where the 
fugitive was found, would not be agonized by the 
transaction, and the fugitive would be at liberty to 
enjoy such domestic comforts as he had collected 
around him. The minutie of the plan would be 
easily managed ; our business at present is to sug- 
gest and advocate the principle. 

Under the system proposed, if the question of 
the claim and identity of the fugitive should still 
be confided to the same class of commissioners, 
those officers would be placed in much more 
elevated positions than at present. They would 
not stand between a slave and his freedom, ready 
to consignthe trembling and agonized victim to an 
irritated master, but they would stand between the 


United States and the claimants of fugitive slaves, 


to see that no claims were allowed which were 
not legally supported. The violence with which 
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the arrest of fugitive slaves is usually accom- 
panied, would be totally prevented ; and the riot- 
ous efforts at rescue would be unknown. In short, 
the reclamation of fugitives from labor, would be 
divested of its most repulsive characteristics, and 
although the people of the free States might 
grumble a little at this mode of draining the trea- 
sury, the hostile feelings, which seldom fail to be 
aroused by every attempt to seize and carry off an 
alleged fugitive from labor, would no longer be 
awake::ed into life. 

If we estimate the relative advantages of this 
plan, it may be readily perceived that those in 
favor of the North, are of a moral character, and 
those in favor of the South, are of a pecuniary na- 
ture. The peace of the North would be no longer 
disturbed by the outrageous seizure of innocent 
persons, charged and chargeable with no crime, 
and the holders or claimants of eloping slaves 
would be more generally paid for them, than they 
now are, or ever can be under the present system. 


Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting, Macedon, N. 
Y., on Sixth day, 26th ult., Rrcnarp R. Macomser, 
of Farmington, Ontario county, N. Y., to Saran 
Jane, daughter of William Dean, of Macedon. 


Drep,—On the 12th ult., at her residence, Elm 
Grove, Henry county, Indiana, in the 30th year of 
her age, AnicaIL, wife of Isaac Gause, a beloved 
Friend and member of Spiceland Monthly Meet- 
ing. 


—— in this City on the 24th ult., Saran Jones, 
a beloved member of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting, aged 71 years. 


After a short and severe illness, at his re- 
sidence, in Marion county, Indiana, on the 10th 
of Fourth month, in the 82d year of his age 
Jacos Carson, a beloved member of Fairfiel 
Monthly Meeting. Having submitted to the yoke 
of Christ in his youth, he was enabled to support, 
through his long life, a course of conduct consis- 
tent with his religious profession. 


SLAVERY 

In the National Era, of the 1st inst., we find 
the following article, said to be extracted from 
the Southern Standard, published at Charleston, 
South Carolina. It is not easy to believe that 
any sane man of the present day can deliber- 
ately propose such measures, as are here indi- 
cated, with an expectation that the people of 
the United States will consent so totally to 
disregard the principles on which our govern- 
ment was ostensibly founded, as to engage the 
energy and force of the Union in the establish- 
ment and support of a system, against which 
not only Christianity but common humanity 
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turns with abhorrence, and which the civilized 
world agrees to denounce. But after the un- 
blushing efforts to extend the area of slavery, 
which have marked the proceedings of the exist- 
ing Congress, and which have, in great measure, 
constituted the business of that body, and the 
success which seems to have attended those ef- 
forts, we can have very little reason to expect 
that the slaveholding interest will be satisfied 
with any thing less than the unquestioned as- 
eendency of that interest. Slavery and freedom 
being in their mature irreconcileably antagonisti- 
eal, it remains for the people of the United 
States to decide which shall predominate. Shall 
we leave the elevated ground on which our na- 
tion first took its stand, and instead of present- 
ing to the admiration and imitation of the world 
a model republic, labor to establish and perpetu- 
ate a despotism more degrading than the powers 
on the south of the Mediterranean exhibit? Can 
the freemen of this enlightened age and country 
be beguiled into the absurd attempt to give sta- 
bility to a fabric, composed of materials as incon- 
gruous in their nature as those which constituted 
the feet of Nebuchadnezzar’s image? It may 
be hoped that the stone cut out of the mountain 
which has smitten the fabric of slavery, will yet 
increase to fill up the earth, while the image it- 
self, falling into dust, way become the sport of 
ae winds. 

But, however justly we may acknowledge and 
revere the all-directing hand in the destinies of 
nations, we are not to forget that improvements 
in civil society are promoted, and evils warded 
off, by appropriate means. While means for the 
extension and perpetuation of slavery are strenu- 
ously applied, the advocates of justice and right 
have in their power the means to counteract 
them; and it is their imperative duty to use 
such efforts, to circumscribe the area and clip 
the wings of this overbearing despotism, as 
Christianity and a sound policy shall dictate. 

The article referred to, is as follows :— 

“A general rupture in Europe would force 
upon us the undisputed sway of the Gulf of 
Mexico and the West Indies, with all their rich 
and mighty productions. (Guided by our genius 
and enterprise, a new world would rise there, as 
it did before under the genius of Columbus. 
With Cuba and St. Domingo, we could control 
the productions of the tropics, and, with them, 
the commerce of the world, and with that the 
power of the world. Our true policy is to look 
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to Brazil as the next great slave power, and as 
the government that is to direct or license the 
development of the country drained hy the Ama. 
zon. Toons of courting England, we should 
look to Brazil and the West Indies. The time 
will come when a treaty of commerce and alli- 
ance with Brazil will give us the control over 
the Gulf of Mexico oul its border countries, to- 
ther with the Islands, and the consequence of 
this will place African slavery beyond the reach 
of fanaticism, at home or abroad. These two 
great slave powers now hold more undeveloped 
territory than any other two governments, and 
they ought to guard and strengthen their mutual 
interests by acting together in strict harmony 
and concert. 

Considering our vast resources and the mighty 
commerce that is about to expand upon the bo- 
som of the two countries, if we act together by 
treaty we van not only preserve domestic servitude, 
but we can defy the power of the world. With 
firmness and judgment, we can open up the Af- 
rican slave emigration again, to people the noble 
region of of the tropics. We can boldly defend 
this upon the most enlarged system of philan- 
thropy. It is far better for the wild races of 
Africa themselves. Look at the 3,000,000 in 
the United States who have had the blessings, 
not only of civilization but of Christianity. Can 
any man pretend to say that they would have 
been better off in the barbarian state of their 
native wilderness; and has not the attempt to 
suppress, by force, this emigration, increased the 
horrors of the “ middle passage” ten-fold? The 
good old Las Casas, in 1519, was the first to ad- 
vise Spain to import Africans to her colonies, as 
a substitute for the poor Indians, who from their 
peculiar nature, were totally unsuited to bear the 
labors of slavery. Experience has shown that 
this scheme was founded in wise and Chris- 
tian philanthropy. Millions of the black men, 
yet unborn, will rise up to bless his benevolent 
memory. The time is coming when we will boldly 
defend this emigration before the world. The 
hypocritical cant and whining morality of the 
latter-day saints will die away before the majesty 
of commerce, and the power of those vast pro- 
ductions, which are to spring from the cultiva- 
tion and full development of the mighty tropi- 
cal regions in our own hemisphere. If it be 
mercy to give the grain-growing sections of 
America to the poor and hungry of Europe, 
why not open up the tropics to the poor Afri- 
can? The one region is as eminently suited to 
them as the other is to the white race. There 
is as much philanthropy in one as the other. 

We have hess too long governed by psalm-sing- 
ing schoolmasters from the North. It is time 
to think for ourselves. The folly commenced in 
our own government uniting with Great Britain 
to declare slave importation piracy. Piracy is 4 
crime on the high seas, arising under the law of 
nations, and it is as well defined by those laws 
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as murder is at common law; and for two na- 
tions to attempt to make that piracy which is 
not so, under the law of nations, is an absurdity. 
You might as well declare it burglary, or arson, 
or anything else. And we have ever since, by a 
joint fleet with Great Britain on the coast of Af- 
rica, been struggling to enforce this miserable 
blunder. The time will come, that all the 
islands and regions suited to African slavery, 
between us and Brazil, will fall under the con- 
trol of these two slave powers, in some shape or 
other, either by treaty or actual possession of the 
one government or the other. And the states- 
man who closes his eyes to these results has but 
a very small view of the great questions and in- 
terests that are looming up in the future. In a 
few years, there will be no investment for the 
two hundred millions, in the annual increase of 
gold on a large scale, so profitable and so neces- 
sary as the development and cultivation of the 
tropical regions, now slumbering in rank and 
wild luxuriance. If the slaveholding race in 
these States are but true to themselves, they 
have a great destiny before them.” 


TO THE INSTITUTE FOR COLORED YOUTH. 

The Managers Report: 

That during the past year the schools in Lom- 
bard Street have been conducted in a very inter- 
esting and creditable manner by the same teach- 
ers mentioned in our last report, viz., Charles L. 
Reason, principal of the High School, Grace A. 
Maps, assistant teacher of the female depart- 
ment of the same, and Sarah M. Douglass, teach- 
er of the primary school for girls. 
been so short a time in operation, that we made 

At the date of our last report the latterschool had 
but a brief allusion to it, but we are now pleased 
to state our belief that, both in a moral and lit- 
erary point of view, the teacher has exercised 
a salutary influence over the pupils and is very 
desirous to carry out the object of its establish- 
ment, to prepare the scholars for entering the 
high school. 

The great need of this preparation is continu- 
ally manifest, those applying for admission being 
very deficient, particularly in arithmetic. Through 
her careful conscientious attention, several of her 
scholars have been enabled recently to pass the 
examination needful for admission to the high 
school, and we are informed by her reports that 
there is commendable spirit on the part of most 
of the children to reach the required qualifica- 
tion. 

We continue to maintain closely the standard 
of attainment requisite for admission. This has 
limited the number of boys under the care of our 
ie C. L. Reason, more than we hoped to 

e the case, but we are confirmed in our belief 


that it operates favorably, by stimulating the 
pupils in other schools to more exertion to im- | isfactory to the Board. 


prove and qualify themselves, thus extending 
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the usefulness of our institution beyond its walls 
We had expected that our school would have 
attracted some pupils from a distance; but the 
realization of this has as yet been prevented, 
chiefly, we believe, by the want of a suitable 
place for boarding young persons of color. 

In addition to the usual course of instruction, 
as stated last year, arrangements were made by 
the board with Edward Parrish, a very compe- 
tent lecturer, to deliver a serics of lectures on 
Chemistry during the winter months. Through 
his kindness and the interest felt by him in the 
objects of our Institute, the managers were ena- 
bled, at a very moderate expense, to give our 
scholars the opportunity of acquiring much valu- 
able information. The lectures were illustrated 
by suitable apparatus and experiments, and were 
made very interesting by the clear and agreeable 
manner of delivery. 

Those of the managers who were present can 
bear witness to the intelligent attention and or- 
derly deportment of the audience, which consist- 
ed not only of the pupils of the schools, but of 
many of their parents and friends. 

The study of Chemistry has since been pur- 
sued in the school with advantage. 

A very satisfactory semi-annual examination 
of the pupils of the high school was held in the 
early part of the Second month. A number of 
managers and a large company of the friends of 
the scholars and of the institution were present. 
The time allotted for the purpose, proved too 
short for recitation in all the branches taught, 
but those attended to were well performed. 

The weekly examinations by the managers 
have, however, afforded good opportunities for 
thoroughly testing the attainments of our classes. 
At many of these, Friends interested in the in- 
stitution have attended and questioned the boys 
closely, and have expressed themselves well sat- 
isfied with the appropriate answers given on va- 
rious subjects. We have also had occasionally 
several visitors from the Southern States, who 
were evidently much surprised at the progress of 
the pupils, and who very candidly expressed 
their satisfaction with it, although more or less 
connected with that oppressive system which 
would chain down all the nobler faculties of the 
mind and repress all aspirations after the true 
dignity of manhood, for the low and selfish pur- 
pose of making men instruments to acquire 
wealth and gratify ambition. 

In the female department of the high school 
there is also great improvement ; several of the 
girls give evidence of talent, and will, we think 
by their diligent application and great interest, 
in the pursuit of knowledge, be prepared, before 
long, to act as instructors of others. The exem- 
plary deportment of their female teacher, and 
the faithful, unassuming manner in which she 
performs the duties of her station, are very sat- 


An evening school for boys has been kept up 
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during the winter as heretofore, and was pretty 
well attended. This was taught by our principal, 
Charles L. Reason. That he performed this 
service to the satisfaction of his scholars, was 
handsomely manifested by their delegating one 
of their number to present him with a valuable 
token of their regard, which was delivered with 
& very appropriate address, expressive of their 
sense of the value of his instruction. 

The library and reading room continue to be 
well managed by our efficient superintendents 
and librarians, James M. Bustill and wife. Or- 
der and regularity are preserved, the books are 
well taken care of and extensively read. Many 
of the catalogues have been sold, and fines are 
collected when the rules are not complied with. 

We have made some additions to the library 
during the past year, chiefly periodicals selected 
from the best publishers on mechanics, agricul- 
ture and genera! literature; a few books of refer- 
ence have also been added. 

The Institution continues to be viewed very 
favorably by the respectable and intelligent por- 
tion of our colored population, and they are in- 
creasingly disposed to avail themselves of its 
advantages, and by their example and advice to 
induce others to do the same. The number 
of pupils now on the register of the High School 
is 37, of whom 18 are males and 19 females. 
Their attendance is very regular 

=o pupils of the primary school number about 


A report from the Librarian will accompany 
this. On behalf of the Board. 


M. C. Cops, 
Secretary pro tem. 


Librarian’s Report to the Board of Managers : 
Esteemed Friends, 


In presenting our first Annual Report, we 
congratulate you that the anxiety, care, and ex- 
pense attending this Institution, have not been 
in vain ; though the location is felt to be a great 
drawback upon its prosperity, many parents ob- 
jecting to place their children in contact with 
the profanity and immorality that prevail here 
in great profusion. 

A number of persons from other States have 
visited the Library, who expressed themselves 
very much gratified with the beauty of the reom 
and the liberality of the managers. 


A portion of the visiting committee have been 
regular in attendance and have shown them- 
selves deeply interested in the library and read- 
ing room. 

From the opening of the Library to Fourth 
month Ist; 1854, cards of admission have been 
issued to 389 persons. The number of readers 
now using the Library is 345, of which 175 are 
males, and 170 females 


Number of books loaned out during 


the year, . : ; ! 4210 

Number of books loaned in reading 
room, - ; ; j 1363 
Total, 5573 


215 
389 


Many books not in the Library have been 
called for, but very few persons have left with- 
out receiving instruction from those already pro- 
vided. 

There are now on the tables, for the use of 
the reading room, 


7 Nos. of The Builder. 


Books remaining out, 
Guarantees received, 


ll “ Civil Engineer and Architects’ 
Sahel 
1 «¢ Practical Draughtsman, Book of 
Design. 
12 « Journal of Franklin Institute. 
8 «Eclectic Magazine, for ’54. 
2 “  Greenough’s Polytechnic Journal. 
1 “North British Review, for ’54. 
2 «“ Penn. Farm Journal, 
l “ 


London Quarterly. 


These have elicited a great deal of attention, 
and have been highly valued. 

One of the most cheering scenes in the 
Library is, the presence of a number of youth 
whose ages range from nine to sixteen: these 
children enjoy advantages never before within 
the grasp of the colored youth of this metropo- 
lis. It is pleasant to witness the interest mani- 
fested and the influence of this mode of mental 
and moral culture: pleasant to look into the 
countenance of each as he pores over his volume, 
and endeavor to trace out the workings of his 
mind, the bent of his genius, and his future po- 
sition in the world. 

Although the Library thus far may not have 
realized your expectations, we feel more than 
ever the force of the injunction “Cast thy bread 
upon the waters, for thou shalt find it after 
many days.” 

Respectfully submitted by 

JAMES N. Bustint AnD WIFE. 

Fifth mo., 1854. 





CAPITAL PUNISHMENT UNLAWFUL. 
(Continued from page 599.) 

There are but two grounds on which the sa- 
credness of life can be maintained—either, Ist, 
simply because it is human life; or, 2dly, be- 
cause the doctrine of its inviolability is necessary 
for the prevention of murder, and, therefore, 
essential to the general good. 

We may briefly examine the consistency and 
bearing of these respective grounds, in relation 
to the practice of those who vindicate the judi- 
cial destruction of life. 
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First,—Then, if human life be absolutely sa- 
cred, simply because it is human life, this prin- 
ciple, by its most obvious application, would pre- 
sent an insuperable objection to the infliction of 
death for any crime, under any cireumstances, 
or by any authority. But to plead that life should 
be taken to avenge the wilful destruction of it, 
is just what we might expect from those who 
| hold that life is no more sacred than property,— 
for property is sacred, except under forfeiture, 
for the purpose of compensation. 

This would be to place the two things on pre- 
cisely the same footing. This consequence of 
their reasoning our opponents would not be will- 
ing to accept; yet it follows inevitably from the 
principle that life must be taken to avenge its 
destruction, and it is plainly inconsistent with 
the doctrine of its absolute sacredness. This 
ground, then, it is clear, cannot be taken by 
those who punish murder with death, if they 
will maintain their present practice. We, how- 
ever, may and do adopt it, with perfect consist- 
ency. 
Secondly, —There remains only one other 
ground on which life can be held inviolable, viz., 
because the doctrine of its sacredness, as enforced 
by capital punishment, is necessary to the pre- 
vention of murder. 

This principle, we may remark, cannot be held 
along with that which we have already noticed. 
The two are incompatible. The latter proceeds 
upon the surrender of the former. It is for our 
opponents, therefore, to make choice of the one 
or the other, and take their stand upon that ex- 
clusively. The second reason gives up the ab- 
solute sacredness of life as such, and descends to 
the lower ground of expediency. 

We must bear in mind the admission, that 
individuals have no natural right to take life. 
The reason under consideration takes it for 
granted, that the members of a civil community 
can delegate to their ruler a power which they 
do not individually possess the right to exercise. 

We would deny this proposition, even if the 
jurisdiction proposed to be given to the civil 
ruler related to only some of those social con- 
cerns in which its exercise would not affect the 
existence of man. But we most emphatically 
deny the assumption, that the right to take away 
life—an act which, in its exercise and conse- 
quences, reaches into the exclusive province of 
the Creator and Moral Governor of man—can 
be given by any assemblage of individuals to a 
fellow-creature. It appears almost indisputable 
that no single man, nor any number of men, in 
whatever capacity, can have a right to put an 
end to the moral probation of a fellow-creature 
before God. The civil ruler cannot derive au- 
thority to do this from the fact of its perpetra- 
tion by the murderer. 

To put a man to instantaneous death is not 
tna strictly civil respect, so much to punish him, 
asto put him beyond civil punishment, by dis- 


? 
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charging him from the custody and power of so- 
| ciety—it is, more properly, to send him into the 
| presence of God, to receive the ultimate punish- 
/ment of his crime, as a moral offence, at that 
| higher tribunal. 

As we shall afterwards have occasion to dis- 
| prove the further assumption implied in this 
| reasoning, viz., that to take the life of the crimi- 
pal will tend to prevent murder, we here con- 
tent ourselves with simply denying the assertion. 

We hold the absolute sacredness of human 
life, but contend, that so far from this implying 
or demanding life for life, the practice violates 
the principle, and defeats its own object. 

The argument in favor of capital punishment, 
founded on the nature of the crime of murder, 
so closely allied to that just considered, cannot 
be supported. No matter what be the nature of 
the crime, when viewed in its whole character 
and consequences, if, according to the general 
principles laid down respecting the province of 
the civil ruler, he can only undertake to punish 
crime as an aggression upon the civil rights of 
the community. God himself administers moral 
law—the magistrate may not contravene its sane- 
tions—he may not enforce them. 

The nature of a crime may determine the 
kind and degree of those punishments which 
man may legitimately employ, but it cannot give 
the right to inflict such penalties as belong only 
to a ruler sustaining the complex relationship of 
Creator and Moral Governor. 

If this principle be a sound one, it entirely 
destroys the argument founded on the nature of 
the crime ; and if it be admitted that the Jewish 
code superseded that which went before,* this 
argument must be given up on another ground, 
for the Mosaic law did not discriminate this crime 
from others, as the only offence to be punished 
with death. é 

It may be proper to notice in this place an- 
other argument, which has been deemed of some 
consideration by the advocates of capital punish- 
ment. It is argued that the act of inflicting 
death, as a punishment, cannot be morally wrong, 
since God himself has, more than once, ordained 
it by express injunction. 

It will not require any lengthened observa- 
tions to show the futility of this plea, as a war- 
rant for capital punishment, in the absence of a 
Divine permission. It clearly involves a two- 
fold assumption :—Ist, That man may exercise 
the same prerogative over the life of his fellow- 
man as the Creator himself; and 2d, that men 
may act towards each other, in the social rela- 
tions of life, under the Christian, as they did 
under the Mosaic dispensation. 


* In a preceding chapter of the volume from which 
this article is extracted, the author examines the pas- 
sage in Genesis, chap. ix. ver. 5, 6, and arrives at the 
conclusion that the declaration to Noah contained a 

| command to punish murder with death. This he re- 
| gards as merged in the Mosaic law, and totally super- 
seded by the Christian dispensation. 
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It may be sufficient to remark, respecting the 
first of these assumptions, that if, in the absence 
of Divine warrant, all prerogative, as well as all 
duty, arises out of the RELATIONSHIPS sustained 
by one being to another, and the kind and extent 
of such duty, or prerogative, is determined by 
the nature, or kind, of such relationships, then 
the plea under consideration cannot be main- 
tained. 

In order to prove that this is a sound princi- 
ple in theology, as well as in moral and political 
science, we have only to suppose the several re- 
lationships in which we stand towards each other 
and toward God, to be annihilated. If, for ex- 
ample, that relation of creatureship which man 
sustains to the Divinity, did not exist—if man 
existed independently of God, then, it is clear, 
the very foundation of the Divine claims upon 
him would be taken away. Man would no longer 
owe the same duties to God, and solely because 
he no longer stood in a relation of dependence. 

The same is true in regard to the several du- 
ties of the family of man one to another. The 
mutual duties of parent and child arise out of 
the relation of natural parentage. The social 
duties of men are founded upon their relation to 
each other, as members of tlhe same race, and 
their common relationship to the Father of all, 
and so on, throughout all the various departments 
of human duty. 

Duty, we say, originates in relationship, and 
so does prerogative—the prerogatives of God, of 
parents, of civil governors (which are but the 
aggregate of individual prerogative,) all arise out 
of the mutual relationships subsisting between 
the parties ; and the kind and extent of preroga- 
tive exercised, is, in every case, determined and 
limited by the nature or kind, of these several 
relationships. 

The more this principle is scrutinized and 
tested, the more will its soundness be made ap- 
parent If, then, we consider the difference be- 
tween that relation which all men stand in to- 
wards God, as their Creator and Moral Governor, 
and that which one man sustains to another, it 
will be evident that there must be a vast dispa- 
rity in prerogative—that the Divine must im- 
measurably exceed the human; and hence it 
follows, that many acts may not be morally 
wrong when done, or commanded to be done, by 
God himself, which might, and would be, if per- 
formed on human authority alone. 

But the argument, that the infliction of death 
as a punishment cannot be morally wrong, since 
the Divine Being once ordained it, assumes, that 
what was right in God himself, cannot be wrong 
as the act of man, irrespective of the entirely 
different and disproportionate relationship in the 
two cases. The principle cannot on any ground 
be maintained. Many acts, which would be right 
on the part of the Almighty Ruler, or when per- 
formed im obedience to his command, would be 
wrong in the highest sense, as the act of man’s 
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authority, because beyond his legitimate prero. 
gative. And surely, if there be anything rp. 
specting which that limitation of human autho. 
rity, which pervades all the ordinances of Proyj- 
dence, might be expected to obtain, it is in the 
power of one man over the life of another. The 
whole analogy of God’s government is against 
man’s independent assumption of such a power, 
The Divine conduct can be no precedent to the 
creature in this case. The judicial prerogatives 
of man in his civil capacity are limited ; and no- 
thing, in the absence of Divine prescription, can 
warrant him in taking the life of his fellow-man, 
became the Creator himself has exercised this 
right. This consideration would, of itself, be a 
sufficient reply to those who would single out the 
crime of murder from amongst the capital crimes 
of the Jewish code, and retain the penalty on 
the ground of the nature of the crime itself. 

It must be manifest, that those who speak of 
the infliction of this penalty not being morally 
wrong in itself, overlook the essential distinction 
between a direct Divine legislation and one sim- 
ply human. There is an infinite disparity be- 
tween the two; they admit of no comparison. It 
might with equal relevancy and logical propriety 
be urged, that the infliction of death for Sabbath- 
breaking cannot be morally wrong, since the 
Divine Being once ordained it. 

We would strenuously argue against the au- 
thority of civil government to inflict death, on 
the ground of the acknowledged /allibility of 
human judgment, and the eternal and irrepara- 
ble consequences involved in a mistake. 

In the absence of Divine authority, this ad- 
mitted liability to false judgment would furnish 
a strong presumption, that this prerogative was 
uever designed to be exercised by man; for this 
liability to error arises, not only from the posi- 
tive defect and wilful falsity of evidence in many 
cases, but also from the imperfect appreciation 
of it when true. Even if the records of judicial 
administration did not afford a single instance 
of mistake, the mere uncertainty of judgment 
would disqualify any civil authority for enforcing 
its laws by the punishment of death. 

If the advocate of capital punishment fails to 
oo an express Divine permission, there can 

no power or right over human life for penal 
purposes. God alone is the author of life—He 
only can take it away. The fact, that the Al- 
mighty has, from the beginning of the world, 
controlled this prerogative, proclaims His exclu- 
sive right to exercise it. The prerogatives of 
civil government are founded on human autho- 
rity—social combination cannot confer any other 
powers upon the civil ruler than those already 

d, in right, by each individual member. 

e whole purpose of civil institutions is simply 
the enforcement of personal rights by combina- 
tion. This concert and delegation cannot give 
the right to adjudge and punish crime as moral, 
but simply as it affects those interests which go- 
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vernment is instituted to secure and preserve. 
Individual man, in virtue of certain natural and 
moral relationships to God and to his fellow- 
creature, may have certain duties and authority 
of a moral description, but these he cannot trans- 
fer to any other party—certainly not to a civil 
governor, simply because he cannot transfer such 
relationships to another. Civil government re- 
presents only a very limited portion of man’s 
right and authority, as man—only that portion 
which may be transferred by conventional agree- 
ment. The jurisdiction of government can only 
extend to the civil consequences of actions. Capi- 
tal punishment cannot, therefore, be inflicted on 
the ground that the moral turpitude of murder 
deserves or requires it—the plea is absurd and 
presumptuous. 

Man’s individual relation of creatureship to 
God precludes any right over his own life—he 
cannot possess it. If the civil ruler assumes it 
he usurps, not the right of the subject, but the 
exclusive right of God. Human life is abso- 
lutely sacred to all but the Creator himself. Its 
destruction terminates the moral probation of 
man as a subject of the Divine government, and 
affects his immortal interests—the very nature 
of the crime of murder, which is pleaded in vin- 
dication of a literal retaliation, thus becomes an 
argument against it. The nature of the conse- 
quences involved, and the awful liability to mis- 
take, in the infliction of an irreparable injury 
upon the innocent, prove that the power to exe- 
cute the punishment of death cannot be main- 


tained on any ground of natural right inherent 
in the individual, or attaching to the office of the 


Civil Ruler. The penalty of death, for any 
crime whatever, must, therefore, we think, on 


every ground, be pronounced un/arw/ul to man. 
{To be continued.) 


A NEGRO CALCULATING BOY. 


At the United States Hotel, yesterday, was 
stopping a colored boy, named William Marcey, 
whose extraordinary mathematical powers have 
greatly astonished all who have witnessed his 
demonstrations. Le will add up columns of 
figures any length, divide any given sum, multi- 
ply millions by thousands within five minutes 
from the time the figures are given him, and 
with such exactness as to render it truly wonder- 
ful. Yesterday noon, in presence of a party of 
gentlemen, he added a column of figures, eight 
in line, and 108 lines, making the sum total of 
several millions, in about six minutes. The feat 
was so astounding, and apparently incredible, 
that several of the party took off their coats, and, 
dividing the sum, went to work, and in two hours 
after they commenced, produced identically the 
same answer. ‘The boy is not quite seventeen 
years of age; he cannot read nor write, and in 
every other branch of an English education is 
entirely deficient. His parents reside in Ken- 
tucky, near Louisville.—Cincinnati Gazette. 
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ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN VENEZUELA. 


The Caraccas correspondent of the New York 
Herald, under date of April 15th, says that the 
liberation of the slaves passed off well. The pro- 
mulgation of the act by the Governor of Caraccas 
was attended with a civic and military proces- 
sion, in which President Monagas and his minis- 
ters joined. It appears that, by a decree of July 
21, 1821, all children born of slave mothers 
after that time were to be free at twenty-one, 
consequently there were no slaves on the day of 
final emancipation much under thirty-three years 
of age. The owners are to be compensated ac- 
cording to the valuation affixed by law, at which 
slaves could purchase their own freedom. It is 
not known how many slaves existed at the pas- 
sage of the manumission act. The above cor- 
respondent represents that the liberated slaves 
continued to attend upon their masters and mis- 
tresses as before. Here is another instance of a 
general and immediate emancipation taking place 
without any of the bloodshed and turmoil which 
are predicted so freely by the friends of slavery 
whenever abolition is talked about. 

The wise man is cautious, but not cunning; 
judicious, but not crafty; making virtue the 
measure of using his excellent understanding in 
the conduct of his life. —W. Penn. 


THE SOLDIER OF THE CROSS, 


A captain led a soldier on, 
O’er many a battle-field; 

And many a fight was nobly won, 
With sword, and spear, and shield. 


Oft times he saw a comrade go 
To share a peaceful home, 

While still through danger, toil, and woe, 
*T was his sad lot to roam. 


And much that soldier wondered why 
*T was thus ordained to him, 

To march so oft at battle-ery, 
With aching heart and limb. 


Fear not, thou soldier of the Cross! 
Press on through pain and toil, 

Though all thy gain be counted loss, 
Yet thou shalt share the spoil. 


Fear not, He holdeth now in store 
Rich treasures yet for thee; 

Perhaps ere the last fight is o’er, 
Rest will thy portion be: 


A rest far sweeter for thy toils,] 
E’en in this world of woe; 

A portion richer for thy spoils, 
His goodness may bestow. 


Fear not! should Earth deny to thee 
A lengthened rest from woes, 
Eternal rest must surely be 
Thy long and blest repose, 


When from the last unequal fight, 
Angels shall bear thee on, 
A conqueror through Immanuel’s might, 
To stand before the Throne. [A. Wiixise 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign InTELLIGENCeE.—The steamship Asia, 
arrived at New York on the Ist inst., bringing 
Liverpool dates to the 20th ult. The steamer 
Arctic, which had been some days dhe, struck a 
rock in the Irish Channel, and was obliged to re- 
turn to Liverpool. The damage was slight, and 
it was supposed that she would be ready to sail 
again in a week. 

A report prevailed that Sebastopol, the Russian 
stronghold on the Black Sea, had been bombard- 
ed for four days by the allied fleet. The English 
war steamer, Tiger, had been stranded close to 
Odessa and obliged to surrender to the Russians. 
Twenty-two Russian merchant ships had been 
captured since the bombardment of Odessa. 


The Turkish fleet had entered the Black Sea. 
The fleet numbered 24 sail, carrying 1030 guns, 
and was intended to destroy all the Russian posi- 
tions on the Circassian coast and to disembark a 
land force who were to effect a junction with the 
Circassians. 

It is reported that the plan of the allies is to 
carry the war into the heart of Russia, to seize 
Crimea, and attack Sebastopol by land, while the 
fleets attack it by sea. 

It is stated that the Vienna Conference is to be 
renewed on the basis of the Austro-Prussian and 
Anglo-French alliance: also, that the French gov- 
ernment had received from Prussia a note of ex- 
planation, which had given great satisfaction, but 
its exact tenor had not become public. The over- 
tures of Russia for a commercial alliance with 
Prussia had failed. Hanover, Wurtemberg and 
Bavaria, have sent in their adherence to the 
Austro-Prussian treaty. 

In consequence of the great concentration of 


Russian troops on the eastern and north-eastern 
frontiers of Austria, 95,000 additional troops are 
to be raised, and an order has been signed forthe 
occupation of the Gallician frontier by two army 
corps. 

Several unimportant engagements are reported 
to have taken place on the Danube, in which the 


Turks have been victors. Omer Pasha was con- 
centrating his forces at Shumla. The Russians 
were forming considerable depots and canton- 
ments on the line of the Sereth, thus making 
Moldavia the base of their operations. An army 
thue placed can advance into Gallicia by the 
north, or into Wallachia by the south, as circum- 
stances may render expedient. This movement 
has induced the Austrian Cabinet to take imme- 
diate measures for the effectual defence of Galli- 
cia. Gen. Schlick, one of the ablest of the Aus- 
trian officers, has been appointed to take com- 
mand in that province. 


The combined fleets, under Sir Charles Napier,- 
lay 25 miles from Cronstadt with the design of in- 
tercepting the Russian fleet which has left Hel- 
singfors to join the division lying at Cronstadt. 


The latest accounts from Greece state that the 
insurgents continue to lose ground, and a large 
number of villages had sent in their submission, 


Sparn.—The Spanish Government had sent in an 
answer to the American Minister, who despatch- 
ed it by a special messenger to the United States. 
Six thousand men were to embark immediately 
for Porto Ricoto be drafted for service when seul 
ed. It is said in relation to the Black Warrior af- 
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fair, that Spain will pay back the $6000 and re. 
buke the port authorities at Havana, and that she 
also promises to reform the regulations to meet 
the wants of American commerce. 


Domestic.—A terrible casualty occurred at Wil- 
mington, Del., on the morning of the 31st ult, 
Three wagons, containing four hundred and fifty 
kegs, or about five tons, of powder, from Dupont's 
Mills, were on their way to the wharf for ship. 
ment, when near the corner of Fourteenth and 
Orange streets, from some unknown cause, the 
powder exploded, causing a most melancholy loss 
of life and destruction of property. The wagons 
were splintered to atoms, the horses blown to 
om and the three drivers instantly killed and 

orribly mutilated. All the houses in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the explosion were much injured, 
several of them being completely demolished. 
The trees along the streets and in the gardens in 
the vicinity were stripped of their limbs, and a 
number torn up by the roots or shivered to pieces, 
A large portion of the windows in the city were 
broken, and in many places the plaster torn from 
the walls and the buildings otherwise damaged. 
Two persons besides the drivers are known to 
have been killed, and several others seriously in- 
jured. 


Coneress —In Senate, on the 29th ult, the Ne- 
braska bill, as signed by the Speaker of the House, 
was signed by the President of the Senate. Seve- 
ral small amendments to the Indian bill were 
adopted and the bill was passed. The Deficiency 
bill was received from the House. The Senate 
insisted on its amendments, and a Committee of 
Conference was appointed. On the 30th, a reso- 
lution was adopted providing for an adjournment 
from the 3d of 7th month until the Ist of the 10th 
month. A report was received from the Commit- 
tee of Conference on the disagreeing amendments 
to the Deficiency bill, and was agreed to, the Se- 
nate receding from nearly all its amendments. On 
the 3ist the Senate adopted a resolution directing 
an inquiry as to the propriety of granting a pen- 
sion to the widow of Batchelder, killed in Boston 
while preventing the rescue of Burns, claimed as 
a fugitive slave. On the Ist, eleven Senators only 
being present, the Senate adjourned to the 5th. 

In the House of Representatives, on the 29th 
ult., the Pacific Railroad bill was taken up and 
discussed in the Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
vides for two roads, one south of 37 deg. latitude, 
and one from Lake Superior, or the Mississippi, in 
Minnesota. A Conference Committee on the De- 
ficiency bill was appointed. On the 30th, a reso- 
lution was adepted instructing the Committee on 
Commerce to inquire as to what measures are ne- 
cessary for facilitating the preservation of life and 
property in the case of shipwreck on the coast of 
New Jersey. The House went into Committee on 
the Pacific Railroad bill. Gerrit Smith addressed 
the House in opposition to the bill, after which the 
Committee rose and the House adjourned. On the 
31st, a bill providing for the survey and sale of the 
public lands in Kansas was referred to the com- 
mittee on Public Lands. The Pacific railroad bill 
was taken up in Committee, and a long discussion 
ensued between northern and southern members 
relative to the address of some of the New York 

| members to their constituents. A message was 
received from the President stating that he had 
signed the Nebraska bill. 





